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society represents simply the principle that those types best fitted to live 
are the ones that survive." Surely, living is the same as surviving ; and 
thus the famous ' law ' is nothing but an identical proposition — a piece of 
pretentious trifling. 

James B. Petekson. 

Schopenhauer' s Philosophie in semen Briefen. Von Robert Schluter. 

Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1900. — pp. 125. 

Schopenhauer's letters, several collections of which have been published 
at various times, can hardly fail to be of interest because of the personality 
of their writer and his great power of expression. The author of Schopen- 
hauer s Philosophie in seinen Briefen maintains as his thesis that the letters 
are not only interesting but of importance for a fuller comprehension of 
Schopenhauer's philosophy. He finds in them ample reason for rejecting 
the traditional denial of all development in Schopenhauer's doctrines, and 
succeeds in showing first from the letters, and then also from passages taken 
from Schopenhauer's published works that, however much Schopenhauer 
himself might deny any change, in reality his theories gradually lost most of 
the thoroughgoing idealism characterizing their early form, and became at 
bottom realistic. The same terms were used throughout, but the content 
ascribed to them underwent a radical modification. 

Following Schopenhauer's own divisions of epistemology, metaphysics, 
aesthetics, and ethics, the book under discussion considers one by one the 
most important subjects treated in the letters. In some cases where Schop- 
enhauer is defending theories questioned by his correspondents, the author 
makes a critical examination of the doctrines, the objections brought against 
them, and the replies, with a view to ascertaining their value for philosophy. 
This critical mode of treatment is especially prominent in the chapter on 
ethics. 

If one must choose from the interesting material presented, perhaps the 
subdivision upon metaphysics offers as valuable suggestions upon the 
interpretation of Schopenhauer as any portion of the book. Here the 
question is chiefly that of the nature of the will, whether or not it really 
deserves to be called the thing-in-itself in the Kantian sense of the term. 
In the first volume of Die Welt als Wille tend Vorstellung, the will is evi- 
dently just this, but later its significance becomes more limited. On the 
one hand, Schopenhauer maintained the entire separation of the will from 
the world of phenomena, from the idea ; on the other, he spoke in places 
of the ends of the unconscious will, of the false step that it makes in 
becoming the world, and of the power of the will to cease from willing. 
The difficulty in reconciling the two points of view led one of Schopen- 
hauer's correspondents to propose a dilemna : either the will is a thing-in- 
itself, and in that case we can make no statements about it ; or the obser- 
vations concerning its nature may be retained with the understanding that 
it has ceased to be the thing-in-itself. Schopenhauer's attempt to solve 
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this difficulty took the form of a modification of his original doctrine. 
He explained that the thing-in-itself was the will only in its relatio to 
phenomena, and added : "The affirmation and negation of the will is a 
mere Velle and Nolle. The subject of them both is one and the same." 
Such a radical change in the conception of the will is fully expressed only 
in the letters, but Schopenhauer's later books also show a gradual approach 
to such an interpretation. At the same time the ideality of multiplicity and 
individualty are given up, and with the cessation of the absolute separation 
between the essence and manifestation of things, the essence or Wesen 
becomes immanent, where it has been transcendent. Side by side with 
this realistic modification of idealism, a change present in the other phases 
of Schopenhauer's thought no less than in the metaphysics, there is de- 
veloped another difference of standpoint. Dogmatism is left behind, and 
in its final form Schopenhauer's philosophy ends with a question. 

Wells College. Grace Neal Dolson ' 

Friedrich Nietzsche und seine H,rrenmo-al. Von M. Kronenbehg. 

Miinchen, C. H. Beck, 1901. — pp. 35. 

Dr. Kronenberg's monograph is a reproduction of an address delivered 
before certain divisions of the German society for ethical culture. Notwith- 
standing the modifications that the work has undergone to prepare it for a 
reading public, the essential character of the pamphlet seems to have been 
determined by its original purpose. Dr. Kronenberg wished to present to 
the society Nietzsche's message, to tell them what significance his writings 
have for real life. The practical side of Nietzsche's doctrines receives 
most attention ; and although in their investigation the writer shows great 
impartiality, he always assumes that the altruistic standpoint, at least in a 
modified form, is the standard with which Nietzsche's system must be com- 
pared before any judgment can be passed upon it. The question is really 
not so much the nature of Nietzsche's ethics in itself, as its agreement or 
disagreement with the tenets of the society for ethical culture. Such a 
treatment is inevitably somewhat narrow in scope, but that fact need not 
constitute an objection to it. In the present case, Nietzsche is treated so 
sympathetically, in spite of his final condemnation, that one can hardly fail 
to find the discussion suggestive. 

Dr. Kronenberg regards Nietzsche's philosophy as the logical conclusion 
of egoism, which would be a possibility only if the individual existed for 
himself alone. Egoism is no less self-destructive, he says, than pure 
altruism. In reality every action includes both elements. Nietzsche's 
Herrenmoral contradicts itself, for as soon as egoism is taken seriously and 
affirms only itself, it at the same time makes impossible the conditions of 
its own existence. Nietzsche's estimate of the prevalent system of morality 
is vitiated by his failure to distinguish between origin and value. He did 
not realize that the two are not identical, that a historical account is not at 
the same time an evaluation, although it may be of great assistance in de- 



